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Laugh  for  the 
sake  of  sanity 


Solar  car  race  pullout 

College  knew 
but  DSA  didn’t 

By  Brad  Dugard 

College  officials  were  made  aware  that  the  Spectre  II 
solar  car  would  not  be  attending  the  race  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  shortly  after  the  team  decided  they  would  be  unable 
to  complete  the  car  in  time. 

According  to  Brent  Clements,  chair  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  club  and  a member  of 
the  solar  car  team,  an  official  letter  was  sent  to  college 
administration  when  it  became  apparent  the  team  would 
not  finish  in  time. 

“We  have  reported  the  reasons  why  the  car  was  not  com- 
pleted to  Mike  McClements  (chair  of  technology),  and  to 
(John)  Tibbits  (president  of  Conestoga)  before  the  race,  at 
the  point  where  we  had  decided  we  were  unable  to  com- 
plete the  car.” 

He  made  his  comments  in  response  to  the  Doon  Student 
Association’s  remarks  that  there  was  no  official  “we  did- 
n’t go”  statement  to  sponsors  of  the  team. 

The  DSA  has  said  they  want  the  $3,000  in  student  activ- 
ity fee  money  they  gave  to  the  team  back  after  learning 
the  car  never  made  it  to  the  race. 

In  an  Aug.  3 meeting  of  the  DSA  executive,  options  sur- 
rounding the  issue  were  discussed.  It  was  decided  to  try 
and  organize  a meeting  of  administration,  DSA  represen- 
tatives and  solar  car  club  members  to  resolve  the  issue. 


“If  the  DSA  is  upset  with  us,  they 
need  to  look  at  why  they  gave  us 

the  money.  Brent  elements, 

chair  oflE&EE  club 


Failing  that,  the  DSA  executive  will  contact  a lawyer  for 
advice. 

“I  am  a little  bit  leery,  with  the  lawyer  and  everything. 
At  what  point  does  the  lawyer  do  something?  Do  we 
include  the  school  (in  possible  legal  action)  because  the 
school  recognizes  the  solar  car  as  a student  project,”  said 
Ellen  Menage,  DSA  president,  during  the  meeting. 

Patty  Stokes,  DSA  entertainment  manager,  said  the 
association  should  continue  to  try  and  get  back  as  much 
of  the  grant  money  as  possible. 

“I  think  if  they  didn’t  honour  their  end  of  the  contract, 
then,  it’s  like  if  we  signed  a band  and  at  the  last  minute 
decided  we  didn’t  want  them  anymore.  We  would  still 
have  to  honour  our  end  of  the  contract.” 

The  contract  between  the  DSA  and  the  solar  car  team 
required  three  conditions  to  be  agreed  upon  before  the 
group  received  the  $3,000.  They  were:  that  the  team  dis- 
play the  car  to  the  student  body  of  the  college  before 
entering  the  race,  that  the  team  recognize  the  DSA’s  con- 
tribution to  the  solar  car,  and  that  the  team  prints  the 
results  from  the  race  in  Spoke  no  later  than  two  weeks 
after  the  race. 

Menage  said  at  the  meeting  the  solar  car  club  failed  to 
honour  all  three  conditions.  However,  Clements  said  if 
the  DSA’s  concern  is  that  the  money  was  misspent  then 
they  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

“If  the  DSA  is  upset  with  us,  I think  they  need  to  look 
at  why  they  gave  us  the  money.  If  it  was  to  benefit  edu- 
cational opportunities  at  the  college,  then  by  all  means  I 
think  their  money  was  well  spent.  (The  solar  car)  is  an 
ongoing  project  and  what  we  acquired  with  the  money  is 
all  still  there  (in  materials  used  in  the  car)  so  the  money 
wasn’t  wasted.” 


Young  athletes 


Bill  MacDonald  shoots  on  goalie  Alex  Haack  during  goalie  instruction  at 
the  Rick  Heinz  Goalie  hockey  school  at  the  recreation  centre. 


(Photo  by  Andrea  Jesson) 
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Bread,  heat  and  storm 
a deadly  mix  for  ducks 


By  Lindsay  Gibson 

Please  do  not  feed  the  ducks.  That  is 
what  the  staff  at  Victoria  Park  in 
Kitchener  are  asking  of  the  public  after  a 
recent  outbreak  of  botulism  killed  208 
ducks  in  the  park  in  10  days. 

Not  feeding  the  ducks  bread  will  help 
solve  the  problem  as  well  as  prevent  an 
outbreak  in  the  future. 

According  to  Tom  Clancy,  general  man- 
ager of  parks  and  recreation  for  the  City 
of  Kitchener,  the  problem  begins  when 
people  throw  bread 
into  the  water.  The 
bread  that  doesn’t  get 
eaten  then  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake 
where  toxins  attach  to 
it.  If  the  water  temper- 
ature rises  up  to  27  C, 
the  water  becomes  a 
breeding  ground  for 
bacteria  which  then 
also  attaches  to  the 
bread.  When  a storm 
hits,  the  bread  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  is 
washed  up  to  the  sur- 
face where  the  ducks 
eat  it  and  become  sick  with  botulism. 

“After  the  ducks  eat  the  bread  they 
become  paralyzed  and  their  heads  droop. 
They  cannot  keep  their  heads  above 
water  so  they  drown,”  said  Clancy. 

According  to  an  Aug.  3 article  in  the 
K-W  Record,  this  form  of  botulism,  type 
C,  is  harmless  to  humans  but  kills  ducks 
by  shutting  down  muscle  control  and 
nerve  transmission  and  is  also  known  as 
“limber  neck.” 

Clancy  said  his  staff  worked  day  and 
night  over  the  Civic  Holiday  weekend  to 


“After  the  ducks  eat 
the  bread  they 
become  paralyzed 
and  their  heads 
droop.” 


clean  up  the  dead  ducks,  with  88  dead 
ducks  found  on  Simday  alone. 

The  City  of  Kitchener  is  bringing  in  a 
wildlife  biologist,  the  same  person  who 
helped  them  in  1987  when  a similar  out- 
break occurred. 

“In  1987  we  lost  slightly  over  200 
birds,”  said  Clancy.  “The  current  situa- 
tion is  very  similar  to  that  one.” 

He  said  when  the  temperature  gets  up  to 
27  C his  staff  go  on  the  lookout  for  bac- 
teria growth.  When  humidity  and  a few 
violent  storms  are  added,  the  potential  is 
there  for  an  outbreak. 

“The  bacteria  will 
never  totally  go  away,” 
said  Clancy.  “We  just  do 
not  want  to  give  it  the 
right  conditions  for  a 
breeding  ground.” 

In  addition  to  bringing 
in  the  wildlife  biologist, 
the  city  is  looking  at 
more  water  circulation 
to  decrease  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  lake,  the 
fountains  are  being  left 
on  and  signs  have  been 
posted  asking  the  public 
to  not  feed  the  ducks, 
if  people  will  ever 
throw  the  birds  food 


Tom  Clancy, 
general  manager  of 
parks  and  recreation 


When  asked 
be  allowed  to 
again  Clancy  said  at  least  not  for  now. 

“It  is  an  unnatural  food  source  for 
the  ducks,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  same 
thing  as  feeding  birds  in  your  backyard. 
Then  when  you  go  away  for  a few 
weeks  the  birds  don’t  know  how  to  get 
their  own  food  and  it  becomes  a prob- 
lem.” 

There  have  been  no  other  recent  out- 
breaks of  botulism  in  lakes  or  ponds  in 
the  K-W  area. 
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Let  loose  and  laugh  your 
head  off  for  sanity’s  sake 


Another  semester’s  end  is 
coming  for  us  summer  stu- 
dents and  I’ve  noticed  that 
instead  of  looking  forward  to  a 
break,  some  of  my  school- 
mates are  freaking  out. 

It’s  so  fimny. 

Exams  and  final  assignments 
can  apply  some  pretty  serious 
pressure  when  crammed  into 
the  final  week  before  oiu  well- 
deserved  two-week  vacation.  But  seriously,  it  is 
ridiculous  for  any  of  us  to  get  sucked  under  by 
stress.  Think  about  the  date  and  how  many  days 
are  left  in  this  semester,  and  laugh. 

“Laughter  is  a great  stress  medicine.  Like 
intense  exercise,  it  increases  brain  levels  of 
calming  substances...,”  said  Dr.  David  Rainham, 
a Kitchener  family  doctor,  in  an  Aug.  6 Record 
article.  Rainham  outlines  ways  to  make  humour 
a potent  weapon  against  stress. 

One  of  his  best  and  most  brilliant  ideas  is  to 
have  pizza  and  ice  cream  for  breakfast.  I’m  not 
exactly  sure  how  this  will  reduce  anxiety  but  the 
man  is  a physician,  so  we’d  better  listen  to  him. 

I’ve  seen  too  many  students  popping  Tylenol  at 
school  because  they  have  a headache.  Their 
brains  (programmed  by  years  of  television  com- 
mercials telling  them  relief  is  in  a pill,)  are  over- 
loaded and  need  a distraction. 

Hardly  any  of  my  fellow  students  dare  to  even 
go  outside  for  a while  during  a long  work  peri- 


od, never  mind  laugh.  Though  I do  have  a cou- 
ple of  twisted  comics  in  class  to  keep  me  roar- 
ing, most  of  my  comrades  need  a chuckle. 

“If  you  really  look,  all  high-pressure  jobs, 
difficult  people  or  awkward  situations  have 
much  that’s  fimny  or  ridiculous  about  them,” 
according  to  Rainham. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  be  looking  for.  There 
is  always  something  worth  laughing  about.  So 
let  it  fly.  Out  loud. 

Make-believe  laughter  is  just  as  good. 
Rainham  said,  “It’s  no  big  deal  - see  how  you 
feel  - it  starts  out  fake  and  ends  up  real.” 

And  when  some  uptight,  workaholic  stares  at 
you  for  laughing  and  accuses  you  of  being 
loony,  tell  them  a joke.  The  following  one  works 
well: 

Two  mental  patients  are  on  the  roof  of  an  asy- 
lum, having  just  escaped  out  of  a window. 
Using  a flashlight  to  guide  them  along,  they 
decide  they  are  going  to  have  to  jump  off  the 
roof  and  across  to  the  top  of  another  building  in 
order  to  flee.  The  first  mental  patient  makes  the 
leap  without  any  problems,  his  feet  landing 
firmly  on  the  adjacent  rooftop  with  his  flash- 
light in-hand.  But  the  second  patient  doesn’t 
want  to  jump.  He  is  afraid  of  falling. 

So  the  first  guy  says,  “It’s  all  right,  man.  I’ll 
just  shine  my  flashlight  across  and  you  can  walk 
along  the  beam  to  this  roof.” 

And  the  second  guy  says,  “Yeah,  right.  You’d 
probably  move  it  after  I was  halfway  across.” 
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Should  DSA  get  a refund  from  solar  car  team? 


Chad  Allison,  business  mar- 
keting student. 


Carey  Schnittker,  general 
business  student 


Story  and  Photographs  by 
Chadwick  Severn 

Conestoga  College’s  DSA-subsi- 
dized  solar  car  entry  at  Sunrayce 
'99  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  built, 
but  never  entered  into  the  race. 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
wants  its  money  back.  But, 
according  to  an  informal  survey  of 
students  around  campus,  only 
about  half  feel  a refund  is  in  order. 

“They  should  give  it  back,”  said 
mechanical  engineering  student 
Chad  Wigood.  “That  was  what  the 
money  was  given  for.” 

Local  resident  Cira  Forkan 
agrees. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  getting 
the  money  was  to  participate  in  the 
race,”  said  Forkan.  “They  reneged 
on  their  contract.” 

Carey  Schnittker,  a general  busi- 
ness student,  notes  that  “it’s  kind 
of  a waste  of  other  students’ 
money.” 

English  student  Helen  Li  is  con- 
cise in  her  opinion. 

“I  think  they  should  give  the 
money  back  to  the  students,”  she 
said. 

General  business  student  Sue 
Carpani  disagrees. 

“They  did  a lot  of  work  on  it  any- 


way,” she  said.  “The  money  was 
for  the  car  as  well  as  the  race.  It’s 
a learning  experience.” 

Third-year  electronics  and  tech- 
nology student  Jason  Vinandy 
echoes  the  sentiment. 

“There  are  other  things  that  are 
going  to  go  on,”  he  said,  raising 
concerns  about  the  way  the  solar 
car  program  was  run.  “It  should  be 
something  outside  the  IEEE 
(Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers).  It  should 
be  nm  by  a teacher  or  the  DSA. 
There  was  not  enough  supervision 
on  that  project.” 

Business  marketing  student 
Chad  Allison  was  with  the  DSA 
when  the  money  was  awarded,  and 
was  involved  in  the  decision  at  the 
time. 

“My  brother  went  to  Fanshawe 
College  and  he  was  working  on  a 
(solar  car)  as  well,”  said  Allison. 
“They’re  not  easy  to  pull  off.  They 
should  keep  the  money  as  long  as 
it  goes  into  the  car  and  not  trips  or 
travel.” 

Rick  Brown,  a robotics  and 
automation  student,  feels  an  in- 
depth  look  into  the  finances  of  the 


project  should  be  in  order  before 
making  any  decisions. 

Brown  said  they  should  keep  the 
money  “as  long  as  they  would 
show  they  used  (the  money)  in  the 
proper  places.  If  they  spent  it  on 
other  stuff,  they  should  probably 
pay  it  back.” 

Nursing  student  Kasia  Tomza 
also  sees  a middle  ground. 

“If  they  finished  the  project,  then 
maybe  (return)  part  of  the  money, 
and  maybe  run  the  car  next  year,” 
she  said. 

Gerard  Maloney,  a machining 
student,  said  he  feels  the  same 
way,  although  he  has  concerns. 
“Most  of  the  money  would  be  tied 
up  in  the  project,”  he  said. 

“I  think  they  should  give  it 
back,”  said  Clark  Cheng,  an  ESL 
student.  “The  solar  car  may  not  be 
as  popular  in  this  area.  In  China, 
car  racing  is  not  very  popular.” 

Another  ESL  student,  Lauren 
Tan,  agreed  with  Cheng,  and  sug- 
gested a different  use  for  the 
money. 

“There  is  no  swimming  pool  on 
this  campus,”  said  Tan. 

Tan’s  aunt  Leisha  agreed  with 
her  niece. 

“How  can  a big  college  not  have 
a swimming  pool?” 


Kasia  Tomza,  nursing  student 


Gerard  Maloney,  machining 
student. 
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Local  art  gallery  will  give 
artists  a new  workshop 


By  Angela  Clayfield 

Artists  are  flooding  the  mar- 
ket and  many  from  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  travel  to  the  United 
States  or  large  cities  like 
Toronto  looking  for  some- 
where to  show  their  work. 

Fortunately  for  them,  Kor 
Gallery  and  Studio  will  be 
opening  in  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  displaying 
work,  Kor  will  house  a work- 
shop for  visual  and  musical 
artists  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  access  to  supplies 
and  workspace. 

Artist  Heather  Kocsis  said  the 
gallery’s  goal  is  to  help  local 
artists  remain  in  the  area  by 
offering  a venue  for  their  art 
which  should  in  turn  help  them 
sell  some  of  their  work. 

The  gallery  should  help  local 
artists  make  a living.  The  idea 
of  selling  out  (i.e.  making  a 
living  off  your  talent  in  the 


business  world)  is  not  popular 
in  the  art  community. 

However,  Kocsis  said  the 
business  aspect  is  important. 
The  30  members  of  Kor  are 
learning  about  the  business  of 
art;  revenue,  taxes  and  profes- 
sionalism. 

Funding  for  the  arts  centre 
has  been  provided  by  local 
government  and  is  sponsored 
in  part  by  the  Kitchener 
Downtown  Business 

Association. 

The  gallery  was  originally  the 
Korova,  a cafe  and  arts  centre 
for  youth.  Eventually  the  art 
aspect  took  over  and  it  is  now  a 
gallery  and  studio. 

The  members  are  working 
with  downtown  businesses  to 
“make  downtown  a better 
place,”  Kocsis  said. 


A group  from  Kor  will  be 
painting  three  large  murals 
within  two  to  three  months  that 
will  be  displayed  on  the  side  of 
Schreiter’s  Furniture  Store  said 
artist  Peter  Schacht.  The  work 
will  be  done  indoors  to  avoid 
the  heat  and  to  ensure  everyone 
can  work  together. 

Schacht,  who  studied  inter- 
pretive illustration  at  Sheridan 
College  for  four  years,  said  it 
will  be  “a  challenge  to  work 
big.” 

Kor  members  recently  organ- 
ized Art  in  the  Park,  a display 
of  local  artists’  work,  being 
held  every  Saturday  in  August 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  in  Victoria 
Park  in  Kitchener. 

Schacht,  who  has  a display  of 
smaller  pieces  at  Art  in  the 
Park,  said  he  would  like  to  sell 
his  work  throughout  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  but  he  is  comfort- 
able here  and  there  is  no  need 
to  leave. 


Spruce  or  spearmint? 


A century  of  bubble  gum  enjoyment 


story  and  photos  by 
Lesley  Turnbull 

Walking  into  your  local  variety 
store,  your  nose  is  bombarded 
with  an  intoxicating  smell.  The 
smell  of  sugar,  mint  and  fruit 
forces  you  to  head  for  the  gum 
rack. 

Some  people  chew  gum  for 
minty,  fresh  breath  while  others 
chew  it  for  enjoyment.  Whatever 
the  reason,  gum  has  been  around 
for  over  100  hundred  years  and 
has  taken  many  different  shapes, 
smells  and  flavours. 

For  centuries,  the  ancient 
Greeks  chewed  the  resin  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  mastic  tree 
called  mastic  or  mastiche. 

According  to  Wrigley’s,  the 
American  colonists  learned  to 
chew  a gum-like  resin,  formed  on 
spruce  trees  when  the  bark  was 
cut,  from  the  Indians. 

Now  chewing  gum  is  made 
mostly  from  base,  sweeteners, 
softeners  and  flavourings. 

Gum  base  holds  gum  together 
and  gives  a smooth,  soft  texture. 

Sweeteners  are  used  to  enrich 
the  flavour  and  give  the  guma  bet- 
ter texture.  The  most  common 
sweeteners  used  are  sugar  and 
com  syrup. 

Softeners  like  vegetable  oil  and 
glycerin  keep  the  gum  soft  and 
flexible  as  well  as  fresh  tasting. 
Flavourings  like  mint,  fruit  and 
spices  create  a distinct  taste  for 
each  flavour. 

Shirley  Moser,  manager  for 
Forwell’s  Super  Variety  on  King 
Street  near  University  Avenue 
in  Waterloo,  said  the  store 
sells  about  60  packages  of 
gum  a day  during  the 
summer. 

“In  the  fall  you  could 
almost  double  it,”  said 


Moser,  adding  returning  universi- 
ty students  account  for  the  sales 
increase. 

Forwell’s,  which  will  celebrate 
40  years  in  business  in 
September,  sells  more  than  16 
different  brands  of  gum,  with 
Trident  being  the  most  popular. 

“Trident  has  done  a lot  of  adver- 
tising in  cavity  reducing  and  I 
think  that  kind  of  sticks,  in  peo- 
ple’s minds,”  said  Moser. 

In  1899,  Franklin  V Canning,  a 
manager  of  a New  York  drug 
store,  invented  Dentyne.  Talking 
with  a local  dentist  resulted  in  his 
decision  to  create  a chewing  gum 
with  ingredients  that  were  benefi- 
cial to  the  teeth.  He  shortened  the 
words  “dental  hygiene”  to  create 
the  name  Dent5me. 

Moser  said  ^ults  tend  to  buy 
Excel,  Dentyne  Ice  and  sugar-free 
Dentyne  plentypak  while 
teenagers  and  kids 
buy 
Bubblicious 
and  Hubba 
Bubba. 

Bazooka 
Joe  bub- 
ble gum, 
which 
has 


Jennie  Martin,  18,  blows  a bubble  with  Bubblicious. 


named  after  the  shape  of  a 
humorous  musical  instrument 
which  entertainer  Bob  Bums  had 
made  with  two  gas  pipes  and  a 
fiinnel  in  the  1930s. 

Moser  said  when  she  gets  nos- 
talgic she  buys  Wrigley’s  Juicy 
Emit. 

“When  I was  growing  up 
Double  Mint  and  Juicy  Frait  were 
really  big,”  she  said. 

Jennie  Martin,  18,  chewed 
Trident  Cherry  as  a kid  “because 
my  parents  wouldn’t  let  me  chew 
bubble  gum,”  she  said.  “I  had  to 
chew  sugarless.” 

Martin  said  one  of  her  favourite 
brands  is  Bubblicious. 

“(I  love)  the  flavour  and  I can 
make  big  bubbles  (with  it).” 

Elise  Pierre,  15,  said  she 
chewed  Dubble  Bubble  as  a kid 
because  she  liked  the  comics  and 
the  smell  of  the  gum. 

“(Now)  I chew  Dentyne  Ice  just 
for  good,  minty  breath,”  she  said. 
“Midnight  Mint  is  my  favourite.” 
Before  buying  Bubblicious  or 
Dubble  Bubble  and  attempting  to 
blow  bubbles,  it’s  important  to 
know  what  to  do  if  it  gets  stuck 
in  your  hair  or  on  your 
clothes. 

If  gum  gets  stuck  in  your 
hair,  try  using  peanut  butter. 
It  contains  oils  known  to 
soften  gum  so  you  can  soft- 
en the  gum  and  pull  it  off . 
Mayonnaise  or  butter  also 
works. 

If  gum  gets  on 
clothes,  rub  an 
ice  cube  on 
the  gum 
until  it 
becomes 
hard 
and 
chip 
it  off. 


Kitchener  Rangers  train 
tykes  in  two-week  camp 


By  Andrea  Jesson 

Brad  Sparkes  said  children  who 
dream  of  skating  alongside 
celebrity  hockey  players  can 
have  their  fantasy  come  true  at 
this  year’s  third  annual  Kitchener 
Rangers  Stars  of  Tomorrow 
Hockey  School. 

“Each  child  attending  the 
school  ’dreams  of  pulling  on  a 
Rangers’  sweater  and 
playing  in  the  OHL,” 
said  Sparkes,  camp, 
marketing  and  public 
relations  director  for 
the  Kitchener  Rangers. 

The  hockey  school 
began  Aug.  9 at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  and 
will  continue  until 
Aug.  20.  Children 
from  across  south- 
western Ontario  attend 
the  school  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  8 to  5 p.m. 

The  camp  was  launched  for  the 
first  time  in  1997,  but  last  season 
expanded  from  a one-week  ses- 
sion to  a two-week  camp  featur- 
ing 254  children,  ages  seven  to 
14. 

“There  will  be  all-day  Ranger 
representation,”  said  Sparkes. 
“There  will  be  eight  to  10  play- 
ers and  three  coaches  during 
instruction.” 

Ranger  veterans  assisting  at  the 
camp  include:  fourth-year  for- 
ward Ryan  Milanovic;  former 
Ranger  defenceman  Mark 
McMahon;  third-year  veteran 
Allan  Rourke;  Brandon  Merli; 
Josh  Seabroo;  Travis  Lisabeth; 
and  former  over-age  speedster 
Ben  Schust. 

The  Rangers’  head  coach, 
Brian  Hajdon,  assisted  by  coach 
Jeff  Snyder  and  coach  Jeff  Brick, 
runs  on-ice  instruction. 


So  far,  the  response  from  the 
community  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing and  Sparkes  said,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  camp  was  sold  out  over 
a month  ago. 

“It  sells  out  every  year.  Last 
season  over  100  children  were 
turned  away  as  the  camp  quickly 
filled  to  capacity.” 

As  far  as  on-ice  instruction, 
Sparkes  would  like  to  think  the 
Rangers’  hockey  club 
offers  value,  excite- 
ment and  action  for  the 
children  and  parents. 

At  the  same  time 
they  teach  the  children 
skill  development  and 
all  the  components  of 
playing  hockey. 

On  the  final  day  par- 
ents get  a player  evalu- 
ation based  on  their 
child’s  performance 
during  the  camp. 
Although  the  children 
are  graded,  Sparkes  said,  the 
camp  is  about  much  more  than 
performance. 

“The  goal  of  the  school  is  to 
provide  quality  instruction  cou- 
pled with  the  ultimate  experi- 
ence of  interaction  with  the 
Rangers,”  Sparkes  said.  “The 
opportunity  to  work  one-on-one 
with  the  kids  is  a strong  selling 
point  for  us.” 

Most  importantly,  Sparkes  said, 
is  the  emphasis  on  fun  rather 
than  competition.  Although  the 
club  teaches  valuable  hockey 
skills,  its  motto  is  to  encourage 
children  to  develop  skills  and 
fundamentals,  but  at  the  same 
time  keep  it  fun  for  the  whole 
community. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty for  our  players  to  give  some- 
thing back  to  the  community  in  a 
fim  and  relaxed  atmosphere,” 
Sparkes  said. 


“It  sells  out 
every  year.” 

Brad  Sparkes, 
marketing  and 
public  relations 
director. 
Kitchener  Rangers 


High  hopes  in  hoops 


OFF  CAMPUS  — Brian  Switalski  (top)  of  the  Cambridge 
17-and  18-year-olds  team  watches  the  ball  go  in  during  an 
Aug.  7 game  at  Glenview  Park.  Cambridge  lost  80-63  to 
Michigan’s  Saginaw  Township  as  part  of  the  1999  Can- 
Amera  Games.  (Photo  by  John  Oberholtzer) 


— Movie  Reviews  — 

Runaway  Bride 

A romantic  comedy  that  just  makes  you  laugh 


By  Michelle  Lehmann 

It’s  about  love  and  all  the  crazy 
things  people  do  when  they’re  in 
it. 

Runaway  Bride  is  a light-hearted, 
slightly  bizarre,  romantic/comedy 
that  reunites  Julia  Roberts  with  her 
Pretty  Woman  co-star  Richard 
Gere. 

The  film,  playing  at  Silver  City 
and  King’s  College,  casts  Roberts 
as  the  title  character  Maggie 
Carpenter,  a small-town  woman 
with  a quirky  habit  of  fleeing  her 
own  wedding  ceremonies. 

Ike  Graham,  played  by  Gere,  is  a 
New  York-based  newspaper 
columnist  who  decides  to  tell  the 
real  story  of  the  woman  referred  to 
as  the  runaway  bride. 

Set  in  Maryland  amid  a tiny 
Mayberry-like  town,  the  movie 
takes  the  audience  on  a strange 
journey  of  how  one  woman  runs 
from  commitment  and  why. 

The  intent  is  to  show  the  audi- 


ence extremes  one  can  go  to  while 
searching  for  the  right  person. 

Roberts’s  performance  is  truly 
believable.  She  is  the  naturally 
cute  and  crazy  girl-next-door  that 
everyone  can  fall  in  love  with.  An 
example  is  when  fiance  number  4 
is  preparing  for  their  camping 
excursion.  He  asks  Roberts  if  she 
can  carry  the  pack  and  she  quickly 
answers  “no  problem”,  but  as  soon 
as  he  lets  go  of  the  pack  she  falls 
backwards  to  the  floor.  Roberts 
bursts  into  laughter  as  she’s  left 
with  her  feet  waving  in  the  air. 

Gere  comes  across  splendidly  in 
the  movie.  He’s  a pushy,  confident 
journalist  everybody  loves  to  hate 
because  he  goes  out  on  a limb  with 
every  column  he  writes. 

Together  the  characters  are  com- 
bative, fiery  and  quick-witted. 
The  on-screen  chemistry  that 
director  Garry  Marshall  hoped  to 
rekindle  by  reteaming  Roberts  and 


Gere  burns  brightly  throughout  the 
entire  movie. 

The  secondary  cast  adds  more 
fuel  to  this  flaming  success.  Joan 
Cusack  plays  Peggy  Fleming, 
Roberts’s  friend  and  bridesmaid  at 
all  four  weddings.  She  helps 
Roberts  get  revenge  on  Gere  in  her 
hair  salon  Curl  Up  & Dye. 

Jean  Scherlter  plays  Roberts’s 
grandmother.  Grammy,  as  she  is 
lovingly  called  by  Roberts,  adds 
comic  relief  with  her  shocking 
remarks  about  Gere’s  nice  tight 
butt  or  her  nonchalant  attitude 
about  the  wedding  flops  by  saying 
that  wedding  cake  freezes  nicely. 

The  movie  doesn’t  divulge  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
doesn’t  experiment  with  science  or 
deal  with  art  thefts,  but  it  does 
make  you  laugh. 

There  is  great  pleasure  from  just 
being  transported  by  relaxed,  care- 
free entertainment  at  the  movies, 
and  Runaway  Bride  gives  you  that 
feeling. 


First-rate  cast  lampoons  Watergate  in  Dick 


By  John  Oberholtzer 

In  the  years  before  his  death  in 
1994,  former  U.S.  president 
Richard  Nixon  worked  feverishly 
to  remind  people  of  his  foreign 
policy  achievements  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  be  known  only 
for  the  disgrace  of  the  Watergate 
scandal.  This  tactic  worked  to 
some  degree,  as  even  president 
Bill  Clinton  remembered  him  as 
a statesman  who  deserved  some 
measure  of  respect. 

But  Nixon  could  never  have 
imagined  Dick. 

Dick  is  the  sharp  new  satire 
from  writer-director  Andrew 
Fleming,  and  it’s  been  released  to 
coincide  with  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Nixon’s  resignation. 
While  the  film  is  chock-full  of 
political  in-jokes  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  various  historical 


figures  and  events,  it  also  works 
as  an  outrageous  comedy. 

The  plot  centres  on  two  teenage 
girls  named  Arlene  and  Betsy 
(Michelle  Williams  and  Kirsten 
Dimst)  who  meet  Nixon  (Dan 
Hedaya)  when  their  high  school 
class  is  on  a White  House  tour. 
When  the  President  learns  that 
the  girls  saw  one  of  his  hench- 
men at  the  Watergate  complex 
the  night  of  the  infamous  break- 
in,  he  makes  them  official  dog- 
walkers  in  order  to  keep  tabs  on 
them  and  see  if  they  suspect  any- 
thing. 

As  Nixon  and  his  aides  become 
more  paranoid,  their  web  of  lies 
unravels,  and  Arlene  and  Betsy 
end  up  having  a falling  out  with 
the  now  expletive  spewing  Tricky 
Dick.  They  then  contact  the  two 
Washington  Post  reporters.  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein, 





who  are  largely  responsible  for 
leading  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion, and  provide  them  with 
information  which  will  eventual- 
ly incriminate  Nixon. 

Much  of  the  humour  is  derived 
from  the  portrayal  of  Nixon  and 
his  staff  as  malicious  bunglers. 
When  the  girls  inadvertently 
walk  in  on  a room  where  secret 
documents  are  being  shredded, 
the  president  explains  that  papier 
mache  is  a hobby  of  his. 

The  innocence  of  Arlene  and 
Betsy  represents  the  innocence  of 
most  Americans  in  the  early 
1970s,  as  few  could  imagine 
what  was  really  going  on  at  the 
White  House.  In  real  life,  Nixon 
held  few  press  conferences  dur- 
ing this  time,  so  it’s  funny  to  see 


him  stumble  as  he  tries  to  answer 
questions  from  Arlene  such  as 
“Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?”  and 
“Why  does  the  president  need  a 
lawyer?”. 

Dunst  and  Williams  are  sweet 
and  convincing  as  the  two  leads. 
Williams,  especially,  shows  she 
can  act,  as  she  is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  character  she 
plays  on  TV’s  Dawson’s  Creek. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  comprised 
of  sketch  comedy  veterans  from 
Saturday  Night  Live  and  Kids  in 
the  Hall.  Their  broad  characteri- 
zations work  well  in  conjunction 
with  the  farcical  tone  of  the  film. 
Saul  Rubinek  portrays  Henry 
Kissinger  as  someone  all  too 
aware  of  his  reputation  as  a wom- 
anizer, while  Dave  Foley  plays 
chief  of  staff  Bob  Haldeman  as  a 
maniacal  worm. 

As  Woodward  and  Bernstein, 


Will  Ferrell  and  Bruce 
McCulloch  make  the  two  famous 
reporters  seem  like  a couple  of 
inept  frat  boys.  It’s  long  been 
rumoured  that  the  real  life 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  were 
not  pleased  with  sharing  credit 
for  their  success,  so  Ferrell  and 
McCulloch  play  this  rivalry  to 
the  limit  as  they  constantly  cajole 
each  other. 

The  attention  to  detail  in  the 
sets,  including  the  recreation  of 
the  Washington  Post  newsroom, 
enhances  the  quality  of  the  film. 

Throw  in  the  garish  ties  and 
navy  blue  blazers  of  the  presi- 
dent’s men,  and  the  wildly 
colourful  outfits  of  the  girls,  and 
it  seems  like  1972  all  over  again. 
Overall,  Dick  is  a first-rate  com- 
edy, and  if  Nixon  were  alive, 
maybe  even  he  would  get  a kick 
out  of  it. 


Blair  Witch  Project  6ep\cXs  truly  horrific  realism 


By  Adam  Wilson 

In  1 994,  in  this  movie’s  plot, 
three  teenagers  go  into  Maryland’s 
Black  Hills  Forest  with  the  intent 
of  making  a documentary  about 
the  legendary  Blair  Witch.  They 
never  return.  But  one  year  later, 
the  footage  they  shot  is  found  and 
that  is  what  The  Blair  Witch 
Project  is:  the  footage  from  their 
unfinished  documentary. 

The  Blair  Witch  Project  has  done 
something  few  other  films  have 
done  in  almost  20  years:  scared 
the  hell  out  of  the  audience.  Few 
films  are  able  to  gobble  up  the 
audience  and  keep  them  so 
enthralled  within  the  movie  that 
they  are  still  scared  by  the  time  the 
lights  come  back  on  in  the  theatre. 

Written,  directed  and  edited  on  a 
shoestring  budget  by  Eduardo 
Sanchez  and  Daniel  Myrick,  these 
two  have  put  together  what  could 
possibly  end  up  being  one  of  the 


^ ^ 

most  profitable  movies  of  all  time. 
Made  on  an  estimated  $40,000 
and  sold  for  a rumoured  $1.1  mil- 
lion, the  film  has  already  made 
$44  million  at  the  box  office  and 
is  still  bringing  in  huge  audiences. 

The  movie  centres  around  three 
students.  Heather,  Josh  and 
Michael,  who  are  doing  a project 
on  Maryland’s  legendary  Blair 
Witch.  Using  16-mm  film  and 
High-8  video  recordings,  they  set 
out  to  Burkittsville  to  interview 
some  locals  about  the  legend. 

The  locals  they  interview  tell  the 
crew  stories  involving  an  old  talc 
about  a woman  charged  with 
witchcraft  and  sentenced  to  death 
in  the  woods  and  a talc  about  a 
man  being  told  by  an  “old  woman 
ghost”  to  disembowel  and  murder 
seven  children.  Each  talc  the  crew 
is  told  is  dilTercnt  than  the  last. 


and  gives  them  no  real  direction 
on  where  they  are  to  go  with  the 
documentary.  They  decide  to  go 
where  the  witch  is  supposed  to 
live:  the  Black  Hills  Forest. 

The  trio  intend  to  stay  in  the 
woods  for  three  days  and  two 
nights  and  then  head  back  to 
school  with  whatever  footage  they 
have.  Each  night,  things  get 
stranger  and  stranger.  Cackling  is 
heard  on  the  first  night.  The  sec- 
ond night,  there  is  more  cackling 
and  an  intense  rustling  of  their 
tent,  which  creeps  the  audience 
out  almost  as  much  as  the  crew. 

The  third  day,  they  wake  up  to 
find  that  they  have  lost  their  map 
and  Josh’s  backpack  is  missing.  As 
they  wander  around  the  woods 
true  emotions  show  as  anger  is 
taken  out  on  each  of  the  crew  for 
doing  something  they  probably 
shouldn’t  have.  Anger  flows,  but 
by  the  time  the  third  night  falls  a 
sense  of  calm  has  come  over  them. 


As  the  trip 
goes  on,  strange 
things  begin  to 
happen  up  until 
the  climactic 
ending  that  still 
has  me  creeped 
out  to  this  day. 

This  movie  is 
probably  one  of 
the  scariest  I’ve 
ever  seen.  There 
were  times 
when  1 found 
myself  shaking  and  digging  my 
fingers  into  the  armrests.  The 
most  heart-wrenching  scene  in  the 
movie  is  when  Heather  makes  her 
lone  confession  into  the  camera 
and  tells  us  how  she  really  feels 
about  the  project  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  crew. 

What  makes  this  movie  truly 
scary  is  how  it  is  shot.  There  is 
never  a time  when  you  see  all 
three  of  the  main  characters  on 


screen  at  the  same  time.  This  gives 
you  the  sense  that  you  are  one  of 
the  three.  You  are  running  through 
the  woods  at  night  and  shaking  in 
your  sleeping  bag  at  night.  The 
realism  of  the  movie  is  truly  hor- 
rific. 

The  Blair  Witch  Project  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  film-making.  It 
is  realistic,  terrifying  and  scary  as 
hell.  What  more  co  ild  you  ask  for 
in  a horror  movie? 


